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A MAGAZINE OF VERSE 


VOL. LII 


MAY 1938 


NOTES FOR A FUTURE BALLET 


¥ EVER to dance again, or ever to dance: 
Then everyone everywhere; 

Then street, walk, block and square, 
Dancing. 

Mardi gras or nothing; horns 

For everyone, or nothing, 


If ever to sing. 


This is manifestly silly, outrageously impulsive. It fails 
to take into account the True Facts. Even if she would, 
could lame old Mrs. O’Riordan dance? Even if she can, 
will proud Maisie dance? No. No. Peter who jingles his 


cup has no eyes to dance with. That nameless one who 


[57 
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pushes his body on wheels—well? Mrs. Van Tassel Gos 
soon, the rich bitch: will she descend from the wave of her 
limousine for a bacchanal? With Patrick the cop, I suppose? 


Maimie the blonde has done dancing enoug! 


1 in her bed. 
That nice Mr. Brown on the corner: what evening beholds 
him but pushing slowly one foot from the other after the day’s 
work, home to his wife and the kids: they have food enough 
to keep awake but not ever to dance. There isn’t a pair 
in the block has clothes for a party. If the kids dance in 


their rags, then they don’t know better. “Turn on the radi 


(Somewhere people—in a hotel, I bet—dence to that 
music: we get the overficw, piped out. No fancy clothes, no 
champagne, no chromium to sit at, no swell girls to grab onto, 
no slick floor, no shine of shirts and shoes.) 


We overheard the music. Thank you. 

Half the folks in the block don’t care if they don’t dance. 
They sit and rock to the radio swing, and God’s in the mike 
all’s well, and the music is free. Anyway these are wa! 
times. 


All times are war times 
—Al]l times ?— 


and anyway, how do you dance. 


[S58] 


Winfield Townley Scott 


These died by air: 

They took a plane west and cracked up in the Sierras and 
were never found in the snow. 

These went down in the Pacific in search of the islands and 
were never found in the sea. 

One man made it: kept west and soon 

Came humming out of the eastern sky. 


He’d been around. 


I remember La Argentina, the beautiful dancer 

Who died suddenly: her heart grown big felled her. 
She was a beautiful dancer, a dark dancer. 

She would not be there: stage, a widening silence 
Then in the hidden wings the slow stir, the whispered 
Chuckle, the sly castanets beginning beginning. 

Yes? Not yet, no. Yes. The mischievous clock 
Ticked again: tried: rustled: stammered, ran wild, 
And she swept there upon the incredible air 

With the great skirt of her dancing spinning the light, 
And theatre whirling under the Spanish music 

Of her swift dancing. Spill, cascade, fountain, 


Flicking clutter of flowers, her fingers’ laughter. 


[59] 
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Let the crocus air invoke spring. 
Gardens are not impossible. 
Sun steams on the roofs where 
Snow has hung. 


The new straw color of sun, 
The sky’s thawed blue. 
Simple is grass and simple 


The dandelion. 


I believe in the circling wall, 
I believe in the orchard lawn 
For you and me and the child, 
Though nothing is here at all. 


5 
If ever to dance, then everyone, everywhere. 
The music unheard, not undreamed ; 
Teach me, my love. 


You are not frail: the line of your strident thighs 
Is full and wise. 


[60] 





Winfield Townley Scott 


To dance 
The unfolding of your palms toward me, 
The lifting of your face, and your flung hair; 
To dance the turn of your shoulders, 
The mouth and its speaking, 
Your lips on my silence. 
Your breasts have broken the night, 
Your knees tread up the light, 
Arms raise the light. 

To dance 
Praise of the naked— 
Despite the cancer of the sun. 

Winfield Townley Scott 


[61] 
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THREE POEMS 


VALLEY 


Where brooks cleave the green dells with 
Between the sunlit heights, 
The badger toils from break of day 
Till glow-worms trim their lights. 
The rabbit plays in sunny place 
And with her forefeet grooms her face. 


There the sage bee finds the flower 
And the shy deer its mate; 
There undisturbed the minnow 
Travels its gold estate; 
The squirrel sits beneath his tail, 
The flute-bird tries her silver scale 


PRAIRIE 


I reap the lights of Paris 
On the plain: 
Her pearl-decked boulevards 


Walk through the rain. 

















I hear the hum of London 
Through the night — 
Above the sheaves of wheat 
Stand towers of light. 


For artifice of warmth 

I hail the south— 

Though here the freezing rain 
Succeeds the drouth. 


The dust may blot the summer, 
The snow make winter blind: 
Wind blow out every acre, 
But not the inch of mind. 


FOR A NEW BOY 


Welcome, welcome, welcome, sir, 
Welcome, sir, to life and all. 

My pity you must dwell some, sir, 
On this wild terrestrial ball. 

But maybe you'll be happy here, 
One of those whose brain’s a blur; 
Carelessly rich or a-whoop in a ditch! 
Welcome, welcome, welcome, sir. 


Tom Boggs 


[63] 


Tom Boggs 
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TWO POEMS 


THE FLIGHT 


“Once they get the idea, you can’t kill it with bullets.” 
(From Ben Leider’s last letter, written February 18, 1937, the day 
before he was killed in aerial combat defending Madrid.) 


On the ground 

The plane is wheeled into the wind and rests 
Darkly and still. 

From fire-cloven crests 

The mountains shake with shells 

And the sharp sound 

Of diving wings, 

Through which the wind sings. 


Under the sky 

A man moves quickly to his waiting plane; 
Over a span of seas he came to die 

That there be living in the day 

In Spain. 


But in the earth there is a quickening, 
While through the air, 

The blinding revelation of a flare 
Bursts on the dark. 


[64] 











Now in the plane he is the transient spark 

Of never-ending fires. 

From the ground 

The squadron leans upon the dark. 

The shadows push the earth away and rise— 
There are other wings upon the skies. 


The hawk, the eagle lose the ruined sky: 
There is a fallen bird in fire and wastes 
That yet will fly 


And cannot die 


Over the harrowed fields and cropless night 
The planes are deep in darkness. 

Down below 

A sudden light burns with its living breath— 
Che spreading flare 


Goes like a ghost upon its earthward glare. 


The squadron leaves 

The wakened fires of the shell-ploughed west 
And turns upon the trenches; 

But the nest 


Sends its avenging wings upon the air. 


Over the cracked fields and stone-filled night, 


Che planes fight. 


[65] 





Boris Todrin 
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And he who crossed the seas to a torn land, 
Becomes its sand. 


Now alien wings spread from the night’s corners 
And stab the squadron to a flaming rout, 
Gashing the wind with fire. 

And darkness grows in deeper than before 
When flame dies out. 


And back upon its own resisting earth, 

The squadron bullet-cut and shell-shaken 
Comes from the blade of dawn upon its sleep. 
But deep 

Under wingful skies 

The flyer lies. 


And who will name the hand or find the steel, 
And who will come upon his body broken 
And frame his bones and grant them willingness ? 


The unwalled sun shall flood the bright land, 
And quicken sand. 


No fighter dies who falls for the still sleepers 

Of coming time, who make his burial through the world 
There is no victory for him who takes 

This given life, these wings :— 


[66] 








Boris Todrin 


No bullet breaks 
Che light that moves a man across the skies 
Doom filled upon his astral voyaging 
Chat shall itself be flight forever sunward. 
No hawk, no eagle dies 
But broken lies 
Ashes will stir 


The phoenix shall arise. 


SPANISH SOWING: 1938 
Worn out fields where bomb and shell 
Scattered iron seeds of hell 
Grow their scarecrow crops. The torn 


Bones will keep the roots of corn. 


Now there is no single blade 
Standing, where the live brigade 
Wavered, mustered out and fled 
To the armies of the dead. 


Fighters grown upon the land 
Shall be seeing where they stand, 
Over the invaders’ feet, 

Broad backed regiments of wheat. 


B 0 ris T'odrin 


[67] 
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GAUTIER VISITED SPAIN | 


A hundred years ago? Really that long 
Since you crossed into Spain, keen to record 
Its quiet olive hillscape quickened by song 


Of sun-bred people, then lulled by legend-stored 
Cathedrals? That year, too, the flowers faded 
As they fade today in the convent-yard. 


While you watched, near Irun, the purling jade 
Bidassoa hugging her velvet banks, 
Hoping to be the theme of a serenade, 


Your branching thoughts were rudely felled by the clanking 
Of a heavy hammer. There! half hid 
In reeds, a peasant, moody-eyed and lank, 


Pounding bullets flat on sandstone—lead 
From recent gunfire, picked up in the fields 
A hard harvest, smelling of the dead, 


And planted by the alien slayers—yet yielding 
A price at market! What else could he glean 
From land that war had swiftly, blindly wheeled 


[68] 















Kerker Quinn 





Its engines over? Was he trying to clean 
The soil of all that tore her breast apart ? 
Unhealed, he feared, she would not bear again,— 


But soil’s as sturdy as a Spaniard’s heart! 
Kerker Quinn 


OCTOGENARIAN 


He drowses all the morning now, 
His eyes set on the plum tree bough. 
He sees the blossoms, only them, 
A glimmering whiteness on the stem. 


Here is no tree with fruit to come; 
He has forgot the leaf, the plum. 
Left in this sunny place alone 

He takes a harvest of his own. 


Drowsily now, and childishly, 

He waits the changing of his tree 

To stranger whiteness, depths more deep, 

To one great flower whose fruit is sleep. 

Thelma Phlegar 
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SIMPLE LEGEND 





We built us a house, while 
the compassionate hills lay around 
and the sun made shadows for our 


going out and blessed our coming in. 


But nearby we found bones in the grass, 
a bird ascended and threw down 

note upon scolding note, and then 

that day, too, ended at last. 


Sometimes the hills crawled nearer 

and said things we ought to have heard 
in words, but we made of it music 
with no consequence or hurt. 


And with no literate faith we 
gave the wolves of our bread; 
if winter comes, we thought, we 
shall be untouchable and bold. 


Nothing came, no winter came, even 
swans rode upon our lake, but 

very soon the walls we had built 
were inanimate no more; 


[70] 











they talked with the hills, they lay 
in their arms at night, dew 
hallowed everything, but we, left 


small and alone grew a little afraid. 


It was before snow came, when we 
peering outside heard the swans 
selling our flesh and saw the hills 


grin at remembering our tenderness. 


On a hoarse November while stripped 
earth cowered around we ran, 
leaving behind three old minds which 


sometimes come whispering at night. 


Then we run again, pursued by hill 

and swan and wolf, understanding 

at last we should not have found bones 
but dandelions in the grass. 


David Corneil DeJon g 


David Cornel DeJong 
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TWO POEMS 


THE WINNING OF THE WEST 


I am Joe Grandys: I have gone at night 
under the stars until the early light 


came faint along the hills; and I have slept 
in rock arroyos, where the shadows crept 
while lizards watched me sleeping in the shade. 
Then, when the sun was sinking, I have made 
a careful fire beside my saddle-pack ; 
have eaten, and put pack and saddle back 
on pony and lead-pony, and have gone 
across the desert with the setting sun. } 
STRANGE NATURI 
Why should nature seem to be 
less than beautiful to me 
less, or more, or other than 
it was to my vision when, 
as a boy, I thought it all 
new, and dearly beautiful ? 
Now there’s terror in a rose; 
there is strangeness now in those } 


hidden violets I’d find 








(had I either heart or mind) 
curling near the roots of trees, 


or in shadier crevices. 


Now the petaled primrose grieves 
if I try to part its leaves; 

now the daisies in a field 

show the surface of a shield, 
and the grassblades in a lawn 

are like swords to walk upon. 


William Stephens 


THE STROLLING GIRLS 


As surely as spring dusk brings out the stars 


Spring dusk brings out the strolling girls 
Watching cars 


The bright blond girls, the slim dark girls in sweaters 


Walkin: . er errand 1, _ 
VV aikiIng On proper errands to drug stores 


Or mailing letters. 


‘Their purposes in dusk are as mysterious 


As the soft wanderings of twilight cats 





> aS serious. 


Thomas W Dune an 


William Stephens 
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THE VOICE 


He shall arise at the voice of the bird. 


Ecclesiastes 


I listened dully as the skies 
Grew white with day; I did not rise, 
But turned my face the more away. 


Precise and clear, the affable bird 
Declared the dawn; I did not rise 
Rejecting him as though unheard. 


Ah, had my pillow been the ground 
In deeper ground, a darker sheet 
Covering me from head to feet, 


I might have risen at the sound, 
Each resurrecting bone had leapt 
(I thought) ; but in the flesh I wept 


And closed my ears and clamped my eyes. 
I heard the voice! I did not rise. 

The living clay was slow and surly 

At starting grief so early. 


[74] 





Leonora Speyer 
STAR-FEAR 


What thing insistent urges me away 
Out of the garden, the dark, familiar paths 
I walk unswervingly, as were it day? 


Here it is home. Each flower in its bed 
Is known to me by name, by sleepy scent; 
Each bough, the one where I must bend my head 


Is known, the nested bird within—I hear 
A fledgling-robin murmur, half-awake— 
Why dol turn? What is it that I fear? 


It is these stars, immutable and wise! 
Flaunting their fateful chart and peering, moving 
As I do, I in my garden, they in their skies. 


Intent and cold they watch, until I run 
Back to the shadowy house, to bolt the door, 
Shut windows swinging wide, and one by one, 
Draw heavy curtains closer, make more light; 
Saying, ““The stars are beautiful tonight.” 
Leonora Speyer 


[75] 
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TALK OF FRIENDS 


We do not lack morality. We are 

Corrupted by false doctrine. Having heard 

The hollow voices we have followed them, 

Touched their bright vestments, knelt before their shrines. 
We heard the preaching from a hollow mouth, 

Forgetting what so patiently was learned, 

Declining into evil, soon we were 

Committing sin against the blood, in mind 

Then not in mind since time of mind was past. 


I do not mean to be impertinent; 
I speak with privilege, as closest friend, 
We being private here, the night at hand. 


Remember how we sailed our paper boats 

Together, walking in the thorny yard 

At nightfall toward the river ; and we said 

It would be dark before the boats came down 

To port. Thorns scratched our legs as we turned home, 
Calling goodnights to keep us from our fear. 


True to the chart of flesh for homing voyage, 
I think we should make haste, returning now, 
Lest dark precede us and we lie alone 

While memory splits our horizontal night 

In vertical bisection of the shroud 


[76] } 


George Marion O’ Donnell 


Through reconstruction of the toothpick mast, 
Pinewhittled consummation which resists 
The strongest gales in all our windy dreams. 


We bathwarm children wander in the mist. 


George Marion O’Donnell 


IF IN THE LANGUAGE OF THE POLISHED 
LEAVES 


If in the language of the polished leaves 
There be a passing hint of your recurrence, 
Or if the intimate jargon of the eaves 

Should suddenly smooth into a fair coherence 
And tell me with a cautious certainty 

Of your return—out where the farthest hem 
Of time’s most perilous strand welcomes the sea, 
I would await your final stratagem ; 

But it is plain to me you cannot take 

The journey as you said, nay as you swore— 
And I so confident that you would break 

The barrier, that I feared to leave my door! 
Omnipotence devises, it would seem, 

A master trap and baits it with a dream. 


Florence Dickinson Stearns 


[77] 
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TWO POEMS 


SPRING GRINDING 


I was too young to shape an edge to steel 

But not too young to turn the groaning wheel 
Or fetch more water when the can ran dry. 
Warm wind below, and over us the sky 

All bright and blue, we were a pair to match. 
There always was a hand to change, to snatch 
Glimpses of pastures open under spring. 
Coaxing the scythe edge wasn’t everything. 
The blade made songs along the watery track. 
Pushing out hard, I felt the wheel push back 
As if the steel alone were not enough, 

As if it must put edge to human stuff 

Just as the sun put edge to branch and boulder. 
I thought of shapes to grind when I was older. 


NIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN 


Now sleep the lights of village, every one, 
The last lone walker to his door gone home, 
The last late watcher at his mill wheel done. 
Now in the silent streets small shadows roam, 


[78] 























Charles Malam 


People the hollow hour, the vacant square, 
Old walls, the ancient roofs, the soundless road. 
Stars ride the windy reaches of the air. 


A wasted moon moves to its cold abode. 


On rocky hills, on broken pasture face 
How like dark angels from an older time 
The trees keep guard, each in familiar place, 
While slow night lengthens and the shadows climb, 
Looking far down the earth where valleys sweep 
Deep in the peace of silence, deep in sleep. 

Charles Malam 


CEMETERY 


Upon this hill the polished stones 
Chant family pride in monotones 


Above the inarticulate bones. 


The spring drifts down, the swift grass spreads, 
While over all a west wind treads, 
Heel on the dated figureheads 


In scorn of impresarios 
Who hawk the spirit’s cast-off clothes, 
Who cry the dark decaying pose. 


W. H. Gerry 
[79] 
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THE ANCIENT COURSE IS HERE 


The ancient course is here, 
The simple conspiracy of miracle 
When clarity is the blind footman with wings. 
Do you want a definition of destiny ? 
Then I will take you to a new place 
Where dreams are frugal and the world a quick fact, 
Where the dark waters run fast and bright, 
Their swirl full of fallen suns. 
No hope or promise, no other sound, have I against loneliness. 
Only the brief paleness of silvered bodies riveted to a moment 
And the tearing screams of vultures overhead 
Softened awhile to a stealthy peace. 
But should our scorn be loud enough 
This rumor shall conscript the fiercest demons 
To flit angelically through all our days. 
Sydney Salt 


[80] 











THREE POEMS 


In the grim valley the iron festering and 
The veiled silence and the derelict hand 
Muster the ghosts of the unaccountably lost 
To gather in this valley where I am host. 


In dual ambuscade of eye and tongue 

The moments hang nowhere and for long 

The smudged words cannot touch these cripples; 
The trees reach out for their fallen apples. 


If it were only any winter but in this 

When wonder’s antics in the skull may miss 
The magical seven or the three of love, 
Miss what it means for me to live. 


A shadow army from wise Crete’s long sand, 
They file this watery morning where the wind 
Through skeleton walls moans their march 
And the eye, seeing stones, imagines much: 
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Sees on the snow the warrior’s salute, 

The ragged army and those we must shoot: 
But in this valley Spring will never come: 
Only this ruin which we call home 


Raises its gaunt hands in attitude of prayer 
Remembering summer’s embrace. Despair 
Beyond the easy solution waits ahead 

Still to flourish when those and I are dead. 


ul 


I will walk to your wish through images of dearth, 
Over grass blades stabbing the bloodless snow, 

On the smooth face of winter touching earth, 

And give you the limp handshake of the scarecrow. 
And what you will most wish for and desire 

Is to live easily, be free from care. 


To be free thus is indistinguishable from death: 
The gaunt tree moving, ridiculous giraffe. 
Under the lying stars your individual breath 
Has the axe of wind to cut all to chaff. 

You would see the year fall back on the tide 
And the future be late for parade. 


[82] 








H. B. Mallalieu 


In cottages children are hiding their heads, 
In a ccandle’s distorted gloom the dogs howl 
And in cities clerks go to their circumspect beds 


To a night where women shiver and wolves prowl, 





To a land where the lovely and the lame may mix 
Seeking what love or their pity lacks. 


The dreamer is free only until he wakes. And I 
In the general insomnia gave my dreams to you: 
The lake we saw was probably all sky 

Neither in nor under water, never blue; 

But what will be offered for the scenes 


We saw after judgment on the world’s sins? 


To walk into the wood, to watch the lark 

Or the degenerate mole, to hope summer come 
And sea on bare arms, to dismiss the park 

Where every tree is perfect, to found a new home; 
While all the hills lie threatened by the marsh, 


This is your impossible November wish. 
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Everywhere in the past the unrecorded men, 

Those who were not martyred or who did not fall, 

May more have been their day than many, than 

The deceptive perfection of the cathedral, 

Than magical science or the heroic name. 

And we who think of the summer as always as to-morrow 
Must not imagine a season without sorrow: 





To new acts man’s responses may be the same. 
When you look from this island across the sea, 
Splendid with the wake of every ship you miss, 
Do not be certain of an easy eternity, 

Of a dream kingdom where the faithful kiss. 
Be sure there will be something there to bless, 
But not so certain that the alien coast 

Has any original glory of which to boast, 

Or final antidote to limp distress. 


Here trees are hostile ; the cliff’s shadow spies 
On hope’s slow action. The gulls screan 

The fantastic world of our youth, the lies 

Of a Gothic hell, haunted, as real as the dream 


[84] 





H. B. Mallalieu 


Sometimes you pause within earshot of your doubt 
Hearing a question’s echo: and you hear 
The macabre devils as they loudly appear 


Shouting for a saviour to cast them out. 


Thus there are times when we cannot be lost in each other: 
When love must be seen as on the sands below 

The narrow cliffs we both of us inhabit. We must smothe1 
Sometimes the desire to change the sand to snow. 

Thus there are hours when not to be lost is lying, 

When neither sand nor snow nor the clift’s formation 

Can make strict the contours of elation, 

Nor can they frighten with their continual spying. 


Let fortune become for a while our chaperone, 


Until we are well enough to see ill clearly. 
Still we may adopt the customary tone, 

Love what we loved but perhaps less dearly. 
So now while the fever handles our town 

We hope to prevent as well as cure, 

hat the half-diseased be not considered pure 
Nor the certificate be taken for a crown 


H. B. Mallalien 
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THE SINGLE CONSCIENCE 


HE prophets and the priests are traditional enemies. In 

her exposition of “the ideas that have made modern 
literature” Mary Colum’ attempts to effect an armed truce 
but only a truce—by proposing a division of responsibilities 
and powers between the practisers of art and the preceptors 
of ethics. Conteuding that morals are fundamentally “at 
loggerheads with art,” she endows the human race with two 
main consciences, the ethical and the aesthetic, and asks us 
to resign ourselves to their incompatibility. 


Morals are the fruit of the ethical conscience, art of the aesthetic 
conscience; each has its own rules, and while in actual practice 
neither ethics nor art can be at all times judged exclusively by its 
separate laws, just as nothing in life can be so judged, it is the 
desire of every artist that his work should be judged purely by 
aesthetic laws. 


In such a Scholastic dichotomy the artist is set, we may 
say, in the kingdom of nature, with “life” as his subject, 
and told that he is free to act. But this freedom has its 
limits, for there is another and greater kingdom—more 
populous, in any case, since art is “produced for a minority” 


*From These Roots: The Ideas That Have Made Modern Litera 
ture, by Mary M. Colum. Scribner’s. My remarks in these pages 
are not offered as a review of Mrs. Colum’s work: they originate as 
a statement of exception to the doctrine of “the two consciences” 
propounded in Chapter 7. Considering the book in fofo, as an 
historical summary in the field of criticism, I can commend its sound 
ness, lucidity, and efficient organization. 


[86] 








The Sin gle Co nscience 


-and in this outer kingdom of grace or moral law man 
must accept what God or the State reveals. Mrs. Colum 
wants to be fair to the citizens of both kingdoms. She con- 
cedes the right of the artist “to work according to the eternal 


laws of his art.’ On the other hand: “If the artist has a 


right to choose any material he wishes and the right to employ 
every means he can to make a lasting thing and defend it, 
the public also has the same right to defend what it has 
made, its rules and regulations for the convenient conduct 
of life.” In this statement I am struck by the curious opposi- 
tion of “artist” to ‘“‘public’—as though the creative person 
existed outside the human race and were engaged in a pro- 
fessional conspiracy to destroy it. What seems to me even 
more astonishing is the picture of the institutions of authority 
fighting, with their backs to the wall, against the embattled 
artists. Pity the poor, helpless, innocent State and her un- 
fortunate sister, the Church, who have nothing to defend 
themselves with against the poets except wealth and power, 
the police, the military, the courts, the concentration camps, 
and, if need be, the gun! (The State, of course, feels no 
compunction about applying these same instruments of per- 
suasion to the Church, when conflicting interests supervene 
to inhibit their sisterly affection.) 

I cannot applaud the justness or moderation or even the 
intelligence of an assertion that “no public or law ought, in 
a civilized country, to have the right te suppress or destroy 
a work of art, although it has the right to censure and 


condemn it, or even, in cases, to limit its circulation.” If 


[87] 
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it is conceded that artists must eat, whoever condones the 
restriction of their market (because “the public” is dis- 
pleased) extenuates the not very mild or benignant process 
of starving them out. 

To grant authority to the ethical conscience over the 
aesthetic, no matter with what appeal for sweet reasonable- 
ness in action, is to accept the constitution and by-laws of 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice, to justify the anti- 
cultural ruffanism of local demagogues, to invite the disaster 
that has befallen art in the totalitarian states. 

The theory of the two consciences is not only inexpedient, 
but also in flat contradiction of the evidence. Above the 
level of the balladist, and not infrequently at that level, 
the poet is confronted by the ineluctable necessity of making 
moral judgments. The ethical significance is not always 
sO conspicuous as in the work of Dante, Goethe, Milton, 
Tolstoy, and Thomas Mann, but, however elusive, it is 
always there, the twin threads of good and evil running 
through the fabric. Mrs. Colum praises, elsewhere in her 
book, Coleridge’s theory of the imagination. But Coleridge 
would have been horrified at the divorce of the imagination 
from moral imperatives. “No man,” he wrote, “‘was eve1 
yet a great poet, without being at the same time a profound 
philosopher.” An imagination that is not healthy enough 
to assimilate ethical laws is too much of a weakling to face 
the rigors of poetry. The artist is everything that he can 
experience. Society responds to him, and a sympathetic, 
mutually enriching relation is achieved, when the communal! 
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life approximates in variousness and intensity the experience 
of its artists. 

One of the reasons why modern poetry has appeared so 
obscure, cold, and baffling to the population is that it repre- 
sents a multiplicity of phenomena and psychological adventure 
that can seem only eccentric to men in the grip of a routine 
that limits and conditions their spiritual as well as their 
physical reflexes. In his Men of Mathematics E. T. Bell 
emarks of Archimedes: “This is one of his titles to a modern 

ind: he used anything and everything that suggested itself 

a weapon to attack his probiems.”’ Of the truly contempo- 


ry poet—and it is necessary to be contemporary before one 


an be classic—it may be said that he incarnates and ex- 
presses the wild audacity of the modern mind. In this 


connection Thomas Mann writes: 

Art, above all things, belongs in the sphere of the venturesome, the 
daring. It forever reaches out to extremes and never lacks that 
touch of audacity” without which, according to Goethe, “no talent 
is conceivable.” Art abhors the mediocre, as it abhors the cheap 
iché, the trivial, the insipid and the base. 

\n act of the imagination, the transmutation of the infinite 
particulars of experience into finite form, is the most com- 


plete operation of the mind, when it functions as “the organ 


of civilization.”” Nothing need be alien to it, for there is 
nothing that its masterful alchemy cannot transform. To 
speak of the imagination as a separate element of the mind- 
as the pure part, for example, that must be isolated from 


the coarser elements, lest it suffer contamination—is to fall 
into a paralyzing error. Mrs. Colum’s theory of the two 
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consciences leads her almost into absurdity when she writes: 


He [the artist] has to make his work as sincere and as fine as he 
can, without allowing other provinces of human achievement to shove 
their laws or rules onto him. Pure literature, therefore, can never 
be propaganda, for propaganda is the turning aside of literature 
from the expression of life, which is its field, to the praise or adver- 
tisement of some policy, some endeavor, some side line of life, which 
may represent a public good. 

What “pure” literature is I do not know, nor why a side 
line is any less a part of life than a line. Whenever people 
begin to talk about propaganda—and nearly every one is 
ready to begin at the drop of a hat—I am reminded of those 
demoralizing advertisements that warn us that we ourselves 
can’t tell when we're “offensive.” Propaganda is what 
somebody else is guilty of when he advocates something that 
you don’t believe in. 

Mrs. Colum exhibits the nature of this fallacy when she 
refers, in another context, to the Declaration of Independence 
as a work of American literature. It is; but it is also, like 
Milton’s Areopagitica and the Communist Manifesto, a 
provocative document—a piece of propaganda, if you will— 
and you could not read it aloud in Jersey City today without 
being clapped into jail. When the word “literature” is 
employed as though it were a badge of honor to be pinned on 
the breast of a Nobel Prize winner but not on any lesser 
mortal’s common, run-of-the-mill breast, the critic is enabled 
to exclude peremptorily from his sacred garden any writer 
whose manners or opinions annoy him. Actually, the differ- 
ence between the works of Jonathan Swift and those, say, 
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»f Brann the Iconoclast is one of quality and not of kind, so 
that we ought to speak of “good” literature in comparison 


with “bad” literature instead of “literature” as opposed to 


‘ ” 


‘non-literature.” Any valid critical method must be able to 
note and define such qualitative differences without establish- 
ing a Lipari for political offenders. 

The artist need not apologize for being tormented and 
driven by humanitarian motives. Every true disciple of the 
creative intelligence is, to borrow Zola’s epitaph, a moment 
in the conscience of man. In a time of the breaking of 
nations and classes the artist suffers the violence of the race, 
its corruption, and its deep, searing agony of hope. Like 
the victim-hero of Kafka, he stands in the prisoner’s dock 
and is accused. Of what precisely he is accused he does 
not know, nor does it matter, since the namelessness of his 
crime does not minimize his guilt. The rules of the court 
are preposterously unintelligible, but that does not matter 
either, for by being what he is, imperfect, traduced, and 
human; by standing on trial, in his skin and with all his 
heritage; by receiving into himself the wounds of his brother- 
hood, he seizes on his destiny and adds it to the historic sum. 

The past is forever dying; it needs continually to be 
revived, lest it suffer dissolution and sift into oblivion. 
Malraux has expressed the view that the supremely ethical 
function of a work of art is not only to create itself but to 
re-create the long tradition that has made it possible. As 
the human embryo recapitulates the evolutionary development 


of the primate body, so the poem repeats for us man’s 
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spiritual ascent, identifying whoever shares in its beauty 
with those obscure thousands under the hill of time who 
once climbed . .. and climb again . . . the forbidding slope. 
Without that identification, without that trimphant leap 
of sympathy back to the Cro-Magnon cave artists, the singers 
of the Psalms, the clay-befriending worker at the potter’s 
wheel, and all such fellows everywhen and everywhere 
without that healing and redeeming bond, time itself would 
crumble and expose the worm. There is only one artist, 
the true, recurrent undying wanderer, the eternally guilty, 
invincibly friendly man. 

A purged and etiolated art, one separated from the desire 
for a good life, is vain and unfructifying. The artist—and 
this is why the dictators fear him—will speak, because he 
must, for those souls and values that have been dispossessed ; 
ironically, tragically cry out with the guilty heart of those 
who have dispossessed them or permitted the usurpation. 
Even in the abstract, without overt accusation, a good poem 
rejects all bad poetry and all loose thinking. The aim of the 
authoritarian state is to fasten on the population a common 
changeless, and submissive mask. The artists are squashed or 
expelled, because, being independent makers of masks whose 
virtue is to permit man to see himself perfect and ennobled, 
they compete with the national monopoly in false-faces. 
Against the superimposition on civilization of the State 
manufactured persona, the artist, with those who stand besid« 
him, forms the last line of resistance, tougher than armies, 
for armies find it easier to win a war than a victory. The 
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general and the Fiihrer, though they may fight against each 
other, are both of them, in the end, face-grinders. You will 
find in the soldier’s kit a bundle of undifferentiated masks. 
What hope we have lies in the single, integrating, humani- 
tarian conscience of the men of culture, nourished by partici- 
pation in the tremendous striving of the masses for a life 
less mean, less blighted, less ignoble, more light and free. We 
need to turn from the men of will and order, those with the 
fanatic righteous eye and the unmarried ethical principle, who 
have no dedication but to the rules and regulations for the 
7? 


efficient conduct of life in an organized society. “O ye 


Religious,” cried outraged Blake, “discountenance every one 
among you who shall pretend to despise Art and Science!” 
The New Moralists of our age, with their death-dealing 
hatreds and abominations, have taught us to understand the 
sterilizing passion of the desert saints and the hitherto almost 
inconceivable brutality of the holy massacres, inquisitions, 
and wars. Moralism divides—church from church, nation 
from nation, race from race, and man from man. 
If Morality was Christianity, Socrates was the Saviour. 
Art degraded, Imagination denied, War governed the Nations 

To those who complain of the futility of creative effort 
in a time so shaken, I would say that no time has been 
in greater need of a compelling and representative art. The 
only measure of a man’s usefulness is the extent to which he 
exercises his talent, according to the laws of his own growth, 


for the common good. The artist is wasted driving nails. 


Let 


the painter go back to his easel and the writer to his 
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desk. Whatever has long endured in the veneration of man- 
kind—even the Eternal Being—has been the product of the 
poetic genius. It would be arrogant for us to presume that 
the most benevolent of deities would be willing forever to 
save a civilization that does not carry in its heart those two 
companion humilities named by Keats: the principle of beaut 

and the memory of great men. 





Stanley J. Kunitz 


ONE VIEW OF HOUSMAN 


ORE than half of Mr. Gow’s book’ is devoted to a 

bibliography of Housman’s numerous writings, almost 
entirely on subjects connected with classical scholarship. The 
few pages that list his work on English literature or more 
general subjects do not profess to be complete. Of more 
immediate interest are the fifty-odd pages that contain a 
memoir of the poet-scholar. The two men did not know 
each other until Housman went to Cambridge, and the treat- 
ment of the early years is slight. In the account of the later 
years attention is chiefly paid to Housman, the scholar. There 
is consequently no homage paid to the vulgar taste that is 
more interested in poets than in poetry. Yet occasionally 
in this book and more particularly in the small volume of 


anecdote and reminiscence written by his relatives and 





14. E. Housman, A Sketch, by A. S. F. Gow. Macmillan. 
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friends we can see the beginning of a Housman legend, a 
new creation, neither the man nor the poet, a treatment that 
has affected posthumously the two Lawrences. 

The result is plain. The problems that are posed, if we 
permit them to be, by this personality are so perplexing 
to amateurs of soul analysis that, just as early admirers of 
Housman’s poetry confused that poetry with their own per- 
sonalities, so their successors will now confuse the poetry 
with the pvet’s personality, finding elucidation for the one 
in the other and becoming bad scholars and worse critics. 
And yet there is some justification for this. Housman’s 
poetry needs finally a key, a key which can come only from 
our knowledge of the poet. This is really an indictment of 
the poetry, but to Housman it would not have seemed a 
defect. His own taste in English poetry was plainly a prefer- 
ence for that poetry which might be interpreted as personal 
statement. His formula, “transfusion of emotion,” implies 
a communication theory of poetry in its most inchoate form. 
But most of us for whom poetry is a making or a creation, 
and not a communication, will find flaws in his work arising 
from the effort to communicate, and what others regard as 
code or incantation will seem bad workmanship. 

[f we could, we would avoid recourse to consideration of 
the person in our effort to make judgments about the poetry. 
At first sight it seems possible. The poetry seems to be there, 
bare and plain, obvious to inspection, inviting a quick approval 
or disapproval. And usually when in our youth we first 
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read this verse we gave our whole-hearted approval. The 
forms are simple and traditional; they do not contradict the 
subject matter that they carry, nor do they require any 
extension of the normal reader’s sympathy. The subject 
matter is general to mankind, the familiar topics of centuries 
of human experience. The style is easy and chaste; Words- 
worth and the simpler romantic poets have trained our 
sensibilities to its ready acceptance. The symbols are co- 
herent and concrete without obscurity. They make little 
demand upon any reader’s erudition or ingenuity. As a result, 
Housman’s audience was as wide and as acquiescent as any 
in the last half century. 

But repeated reading brings confusion and question. The 
forms are simple, to be sure, but they are also mechanical. 
Four and five line stanzas are reiterated and arbitrary; the 
iambic and anapaestic movement becomes perpetual and bor- 
ing. The frequency of feminine endings and the tight and 
heavy rhyme-schemes produce a monotony which makes us 
question the poet’s extent of talent in simple verse-handling. 
Working as Housman did in short breathed lyrics—his longer 
poems are always the weakest—he was unable to create much 
interest or value by the structure of the poem. There is 
always little interior direction or movement, the last stanza 
has usually seen no advance or change from the first, except 
where there has been the surprise twist of the conventional 
epigram. 

The subject matter is general and at the same time remark- 
ably limited: “Gather ye rosebuds,” suicide, military glory, 
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the transitoriness of beauty and love, nostalgia, the certainty 
of death—in general, the tendency of the earth to revolve. 
These banalities, expressed by a banal technique, have grown 
out of an attitude that must be described as adolescent. The 
embittered Epicureanism, the pessimistic conception of destiny, 
the whine about the laws of God and man, all seem 
somewhat less than half a philosophy. The order that Hous- 
man created in his own experience rested upon categories 
that deny admission to most of human life. His wisdom is 
trivial, tricked out with a self-advertising stoicism. 

The style is easy, but its very ease betrays its essential 
carelessness. The word that might startle comes rarely. 
The precise and unexpected word that might define the 
poet’s intention and compel a readjustment of the reader’s 
expectancy never occurs. Perhaps Bring, in this timeless 
grave to throw provides the few exceptions. Normally the 
reader is never required to dissolve long united connotations 
nor to create new combinations. He merely has io follow 
the poet in a usual groove. The “transfusion of emotion” 
is actually only a reimpression by stereotyped words, phrases, 
and ideas. 

The symbols of Housman’s poetry are concrete and co- 
herent, but meaningless without an act of faith on the part 
of the reader. The gallows, sunset, scarlet uniforms, clay, 
the perpetual “lads” and the occasional “lasses” are irritating 
and banal. They are cinema-stuff, the residue of the tedious 
books we read and dreamed about in childhood. They operate 
only if we are willing to assume their validity, if we surren- 
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der reflection and merge with the illiterate. Notably the 
religious symbols (as in The Carpenter’s Son and Easter 
Hymn) assume an attitude of conventional belief, and the 
intended shock can be secured only in that case. One must 
cite as an exception to Housman’s usual symbolism The 
Welsh Marches. Here the symbol of the Saxon and the ideas 
of early England and strife that are evoked develop, obscurely 
but interestingly, the theme of the poem, internal conflict. 
The reader’s imagination has been released and permitted to 
respond without prejudice. But normally Housman depends 
upon just such prejudice and his poetry consequently depends 
for its popularity upon mere fashion. 

The predicament of the simple reader is plain. Here is 
verse which can excite and move him and which makes large 
statements that claim his faith. If he submits, however, to 
these claims he is in the end baffled, for the poetry does not 
justify its statements nor for all its apparent effect does it 
advance his understanding. The simple reader is unwilling 
or unable to realize that Housman has merely imparted 
rhythmical form and conventionally poetic diction to the 
reader’s own chaotic, limited and banal experience. Con 
sequently he hopes that there is something more, that this 
is poetry @ clef, and that a biography will help matters out 
But unfortunately neither Mr. Gow’s memoir, pleasant read 
ing though it is, nor other works of testimony by friends 
and relatives really help. Housman was reticent and solitary. 
There remain the gossip that circulates in common rooms 
and reviewers’ articles and the dark hints of eventual revela 
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tions. The simple reader must be content with these. 

But another problem arises for other readers even though 
its final statement may be in terms of the same elements. 
Housman was not only a writer of poetry, he was also one 
of the first scholars of the world. The three books of verse 
may be disregarded but the prose that constituted the great 
bulk of his writing cannot be. The prefaces to his editions 
of Latin poets and even his casual articles and reviews are 
the work of one of the few contemporary masters of prose 
writing. Here is excellent wit-writing, a disciplined style 
that was perfect for its purpose and which transcended its 
purpose so as to make the minutiae of an apparatus criticus 
matters of immediate concern and delight to the least scholar- 
ly by-stander. Here the living emotions of hatred, scorn and 
contempt that were blurred and reduced in his verse have 
received their fit exposition and by the excellence of their 
form have become general to mankind. Here also when 
Bentley or Heinsius is named is the honest expression of 
admiration and love which were furtive and indefinite and 
impersonal in the poems. The qualities that make a great 
classical scholar, such as accuracy and saturation in a language 
and literature, have no necessary relation to the qualities of 
a poet, and there is no reason to believe that Housman’s 
scholarship had the slightest connection with his verse. But 
it provided the substance for remarkable prose. 

Housman declared that he was not a literary critic and 
The Name and Nature of Poetry proved that he was right. 


It is neither incisive nor persuasive; it is merely personal. 
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However, his fragmentary parody of a Greek tragedy is 
actually excellent criticism, in large part of English transla- 
tions, but also, in part, of Greek tragedy itself. Its implica 
tions as to what we really understand and appreciate in 
Greek tragedy are unpleasantly satirical. It suggests, as 
does the tone and structure of much of his prose, that his 
literary genius found wit and satire natural forms of expres- 
sion, and that it was alien to the romantic lyric. 
Such a judgment involves what one would wish to avoid 
a judgment about Housman’s personality. Yet recourse to 
such aid is inevitable when one contemplates the discrepancies 
of his achievement. His experience, which seemed to him 
to require a sentimental expression, became whole only when 
he secured the comparative detachment of prose and satire. 
Further than that there is as yet insufficient evidence for 
analysis, and it is doubtful whether in any case the problen 
would be one for a literary critic. He plainly suffered from 
his ability to live in compartments; his knowledge of Lati 
poetry ought to have shown him the weaknesses in his own 
He suffered also from the fashions of his time. Henley’s 
Invictus had established a mode of self-assertion which re 
ceived only slightly less blatant expression from Housman 
and what passed for a philosophy in Hardy was plainly 
congenial. But hg, did not have Hardy’s poetic skill, and 
his verse must serve simply as a belated document +o illustrate 
that once popular phrase, fin de siécle. 
Lawrence Leighton 
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REVIEWS 
“Lost BETWEEN WARS 


U.S. 1, by Muriel Rukeyser. Covici-Friede. 
URIEL RUKEYSER’S first book, Theory of Flight, 
provoked public predictions for her future and the 
future of revolutionary letters which recur to us now, in the 
face of her present production, as having been somewhat 
extravagant. ‘his does not mean that she has lost the qualities 


Ww hich Ce 





~d her work to be considered in many quarters a 


signal for the revival of poetic energy; rather, that she has 





not been able to eliminate ideological 
technical weaknesses which, while fairly easily forgiven in 


immaturities and 
first work, become severe impediments to poetic 
progress if tl are seen to persist in a later volume. Allen 


Tate, writing an introduction to a young poet’s first offering, 


poet s 





advised against his being watched too closely, observing that 
the constant speculation about the future of young poets 
afflicts them with a paralyzing self-consciousness.” While 


] 
“h 
uci 


speculation seems to have produced the reverse of 
yvaralysis in Miss Rukeyser, the result appears to have been 
10 less damaging. I feel sure that the publication of many 
f the poems in this book, if the author is as important a 
poet as I think she is, will become an increasing source of 
embarrassment to her. 

One admires Miss Rukeyser’s inventiveness in the first sec- 


tion, Book of the Dead; and one admires also her intentions 
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which are ambitious to the point of audacity. The Book of 
the Dead is intended as part of a planned longer work which 
will “produce an evaluation of the Atlantic Coast of the 
United States in terms of the U. S. highway which runs 
down it from Maine to Key West, and in terms, also, of 
the people and the movements which have made the seaboard 
the most varied and exciting in the world.” A highway, one 
supposes, is a good enough starting-point for such an evalu: 
tion, but unfortunately the signs of the road lead her int 
fields that have been more adequately explored and more 
tersely recorded by journalists. 

Critics who interpret literature from a Marxian viewpoint 
have dispensed with the elementary question of what poetry) 
should or should not concern itself with, the 


arguments 
against the use of propaganda in poetry having been refuted, 
by this time, by the opposition’s own examples; but the larger 
question of the most appropriate means by which the poet 
can make effective use of propaganda continues to be debated 
I favor Miss Rukeyser’s more subjective poetry rather than 
that modeled after leaflets. Not that leaflet writing does not 
call for an ability of no small proportions; but leaflet writ 
ing, as well as poetry trying for the same effect, would 
appear to be an immediate and transitory art as opposed to 
one which aims for permanence. 

It is the middle section of Miss Rukeyser’s book which 
deserves serious attention. Here she writes not as a self 
appointed emissary of justice out for an investigation, or a 
Carrie Nation with a political hatchet on a Cook’s tour, but 
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rather as a woman who has her own maladjustments which 
she places against and relates to the larger universal ones. 
This section is really her book, 59 pages out of 114, a group 
long and good enough to stand alone. The poems expand 
beyond their personal motivation, making use of bold modern 
language and the shocking image, arriving finally at inevit- 
able disc overies: 

we cast about for love, lost between wars, 

alone in the room and every streetlight out. 

Who’s to rise to it, now that ruin’s made, 

now that we're petrified in the pale looking-glass, 

our glossy scars, our books, our loss, 


caught in the narrowest final pass? 
And all our heroes are afraid. 


The Flashing Cliff, The Child Asleep, Course, Lover as Fox, 
The Drowning Man, Girl at Play, are fine achievements 
which have not been duplicated to my knowledge by any 
other poet of the thirties. It is interesting, if disturbing, to 
note that many of the poems in this section are among the 
most obscure in the book, filled with complicated symbolism 
and imagery which for its origin is indebted to surrealism. 
The meaning of the poems is rarely difficult, but the final 
effect is as if the poet doubted the value of her content 
and hid it beneath a barrage of unintelligible language. A 
spasmodic use of articles, rapid-fire associational images, 
and distortions of structure do not tend to make the reader’s 
going any easier. But the sustained intensity, the energy, are 
still there. 

If Muriel Rukeyser can learn to control her fondness for 
rhetoric and can be convinced that not every subject which 
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comes to mind or every experience in which she plays a part 

is a proper subject for poetry, she may yet—-since she is still 

young—fulfill the hopes which have been placed in her. 
Willard Maas 


RAYNER HEPPENSTALL’S POETRY 


Sebastian, by Rayner Heppenstall. London: J. M. Dent & 
Sons. 


We hear rumors of a full new batch of young English 
poets who are occupied with religion. So far their works are 
not easily available in this country. Among the younger 
poets we do know, both English and American, a purely 
social gospel is more popular. 

Rayner Heppenstall’s latest book of poetry, Sebastian, 
would be interesting if only because it is occupied with the 
relation of a Christian individual to God. But it is, more- 
over, a distinguished book. The ambit is less wide than 
Eliot’s. The frame of reference is less far-reaching and 
exciting, both intellectually and from the point of view of 
sensibility. But one can be especially thankful for the com- 
plete lack of the charlatan in Mr. Heppenstall. We are 
never free enough from those poets whose entire poetic life 
consists of adopting significant postures before an effective 
décor, not to be grateful for such masculine honesty and 
such tautness of mind as this poet shows. Poetry of young 
authors is apt to sag, to give the effect of having gone out to 
find something to write about. Mr. Heppenstall’s is full 
bodied. 
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This reviewer, at least, would have been more satisfied if 
the author occasionally turned his gaze from the white light 
of beatitude. One feels that the point of view expressed in 
this book is, for the poet, a very special one, not assimilated 
into his general living. This may well be false; in these 
matters it is hard to assign causes for what one feels, 
although one feels with a conviction only deepened by suc- 
cessive readings. But one would like here a poetry that was 
not so dryly expository and ratiocinative, which caught up 
the reader’s everyday imagination into a new context. One 
thinks, for example, of Donne, who will speak of God and 
his mistress in the same poem and in so doing throw both 
ideas into dramatic relief. Or of Eliot who, always mindful 
of his audience, will bring the burden of his speech home 
to them with such lines as: 


O miserable cities of designing men, 

O wretched generation of enlightened men, 

Betrayed in the mazes of your ingenuities, 

Sold by the proceeds of your proper inventions. 
One could wish for a tighter juxtaposition of contrasting 
ideas; and that, when speaking of the world of sense, the 
poet would give it sensuous body instead of obscuring its 
outlines with the white light of his vision. 

Mr. Heppenstall’s first volume of poetry appeared in 
England in 1935. I have not been able to secure a copy of 
it. His prose volumes, Middleton Murry and Apology for 
Dancing, show the same cleanness of language and subtlety 
of intellection as the present poems. But it was significant to 
find that Mr. Heppenstall’s prose is more distinguished as 
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prose than the present volume as poetry. That is to say that 
the peculiarly heightened quality of poetry, the immediacy 
of impact which make it a separate sort of speech are not 
sufficiently in evidence here. Yet it is important to say that 
this is very fine language, stamped with taste, showing an 
admirable restraint and distrust of the “lush habit of speech.” 
At his best Mr. Heppenstall attains the dignity and quiet 
music of the following: 
I will have patience. Above all things, I will be patient. 
I knelt, last year, 
With John of Ruysbroeck. And he showed me how it is possible, 
for the small flame 
Of the soul, to be blown into a conflagration that laps 


God round whole, 
How the spirit will bound up like an arrow, like the 


strenuous lark. 
William Gilmore 
THE SOURCES OF OUR THOUGHT 


The Modern Mind, by Michael Roberts. Macmillan. 

Mr. Roberts’ study of poetry and religion is level-headed, 
magnanimous and pessimistic. His book is a defense of each, 
by an attack on their misrepresentations. His theme is the 
non-scientific use of the mind. At a time when most discus- 
sions of it are degraded by hysteria, he aims no guns at reason. 

He traces religious decay to that “realism” by which St. 
Thomas attempted to digest Aristotle for the Church. St. 
Thomas argued from particular to universal to restate a 
past; it was too easy for many others to argue in the same 
way in order to command a future. Thomas’s axioms for 
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dealing with sensuous impressions were the basis of his 
theology, but he was interested in verbal proofs. Among the 
scientists who welcomed his method and used it for other 
purposes, all knowledge which was not quantitative gradually 
lost ground. In philosophy, Hobbes resulted. 

The Nineteenth Century, sold out intellectually to quan- 
tities, imagined that Darwin proposed a great dilemma and 
thus stated the religious problem falsely. It was not a ques- 
tion of either the “‘facts” of religion or the “facts” of science. 
It was a question of the differing sources and uses of scientific 
and religious knowledge. 

There is not much that is startling in this analysis. There 
is even less that surprises in Roberts’ study of poetry’s de- 
creasing prestige. But the development of his point of view 
serves to introduce a useful study of that particular sub- 
servience to physical science which seems to underly Tennyson 
as much as Housman. One questions, however, the implica- 
tion that both were weak in logic rather than sensibility, and 
victims of the times. The essence of Housman is the rigidity 
of his tone; Tennyson alone can be accused of an unwilling- 
ness to use his head. 

The postures of poetry and religion are rightly seen by 
Roberts as parts of the same crisis of order. He compares 

ferbert and Vaughan to Housman and Hardy in order to 
show the limitations of the recent men, and succeeds. But 
the reasons that he adduces are not all the reasons, nor the 
best. First, devotional poetry is essentially different from 


other poetry; and the metaphysicals are not superior because 
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of their acts of faith. Second, Herbert’s personal maturity 
exceeds that of Housman or Hardy, and he is poetically 
superior to them by the greater control of language which 
follows that. 

Roberts’ study of the church’s dilemma is more especially 
a study of Catholicism. His fine dismissal of false barriers 
to faith, accenting again the half-unwilling materialism of 
the Nineteenth Century, is excellent. Re-emphasizing the 
foolishness of faiths based on scientific data, he neatly dis 
embowels the atom-and-pulley-deities of contemporary theism. 
He does not fail to show how the churches in general have 





invited their own wreck by trying to unite a fundamentalist 
logic with a materialist temper. His argument for the use 
fulness of a church to the healthy-minded who need it is both 
clear and credible. As might be expected, it is on the theologi- 
cal ground, where the assumption of free will and the examin- 
ation of purposes is concerned, that he is strongest in argument 
and most useful in context. 

His weakest point is that, like many others, he will not 
sufficiently recognize the predicament of the religious tempera- 
ment which is willing to turn to a church’s authority but 
cannot find a respectable one. For he does admit the slow- 
ness of authority and hierarchy to purge themselves for the 
immediate task. And it should be added that even if most 
churches should revise their theologies intelligently they could 
not regain the respect they have already lost—no matter how 
necessary and useful that redirection is right now. There is 
a difference between the tradition of logic, which is theology, 
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and the tradition of forms, which is religious emotion. Com- 
plete respect cannot be regained without revision of forms 
as well as motives. And the venal tactic perpetually post- 
pones this. 

His separation of church and state makes no sharp refer- 
ence to the present. His idea of a church as an anti-centrist 
force necessarily does. Totalitarianism as a heresy indicates 
a supreme opportunity for religious conservatism. Although 
he does not mention them, the Hitler-Niemdller quarrels 
are an instance. But is there not still the usual difficulty of 
defining the heresy? Are all non-capitalist or non-feudal states 
totalitarian? Mr. Roberts does not suggest the difference in 
historical relationships which make an anti-centrist church 
valuable in Germany, valueless in Russia. 

Since Roberts’ interest in poetry turns principally toward 
verse as a devotional discipline, his view of it is intensely 
limited. He suggests, without adding any new order to the 
idea, that current disorder in poetry as in many other activi- 
“natural” law. He 
takes the trouble to explode anew the notion that Marxism 


ties results from a misplaced faith in 


is a religion of some kind. It is to be regretted that he does 
not investigate the quasi-religious elements of some “Marxist” 
poetry. And it is too bad that he finds no use for Hopkins, 
a subject on his immediate course, in his study of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Roberts is level-headed because he sees through the non- 
sense of modern theisms and spiritualisms; he is magnanimous 


because all his “heresies” are treated with a shrewd sense 
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of their limited usefulness; he is pessimistic because the 
strongest statement he can make for religion as an institution 
is: ““The churches may recover from their lethargy as the 
universities recovered at the end of the eighteenth century.” 

It is more likely that the accumulating burdens of a scien- 
tific civilization will, in succeeding crises, create a new 
paganism. Then the witch doctors will alternatively terrify 
and soothe the populations with miracles of social organiza- 
tion. Faith will not require demonstration in a world in 
which the value of human life sharply decreases, but its 
forms will be those dictated by the most hypnotic madmen. 
Worship of the sky, stones, trees, and human beings is closer 


at hand than most people believe. 
Reuel Denne 


NEWS NOTES 


A number of interesting books by poets have been announced 
for publication this year by the London firms of Faber & Faber 
and Chatto & Windus. Among these are new collections of poems 
by Yeats, Prokosch, and MacNeice, and new plays by Eliot and 
Spender. Some of our readers have asked what our practice is in 
regard to reviewing English editions. We reply that we have no 
hard and fast policy. When an American edition has been sched- 
uled for early publication, we usually prefer to wait until the book 
has been issued in this country and is available to readers. When 
no American edition has been announced or promised, we sometimes 
print a review on the basis of the English edition, to keep our readers 
informed, and as a notice to publishers that the book in question 
is an outstanding one and should be considered for American publi- 
cation. An instance of this is the review of Rayner Heppenstall 
in the present issue. 

A new life of Keats, Adonais by Dorothy Hewlett, has just been 
published in an American edition by Bobbs-Merrill. This unearths 
a number of facts not related in former biographies of the poet; 
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lacking the monumental proportions of Amy Lowell’s work, it has 
the advantages of a compact form, a readable style, and a scholarly 
caution against overstatement. Our cursory first reading shows no 
mention of the last living person to bear the Keats family name, 
Miss Alice Keats, the poet’s grandniece, now living in Urbana, Ohio. 
Dorothy Tyler, a Detroit correspondent who visited Miss Keats, 
writes us: “This daughter of one of the sons of George Keats is 
active and alert, and though she had been described to me as a shy 
little person who could best be approached through her devotion to 
the poetry of Keats, I did not find her precisely so. I was delighted 
by what seemed to me a striking physical resemblance to the poet, 
not only in her small, compact, well-turned figure, but in facial 
expression and features, a characteristic tilt of the head, and espe- 
cially in her large dark eyes. The resemblance to the portrait by 
Severn is especially notable. . . . I was interested to learn that she 
was on the side of her grandfather and Sir Sidney Colvin in her 
opinion of Fanny Brawne.” Adonais will be reviewed in a later issue. 

A modern streamlined version of the literary banquet was recently 
achieved by the Friends of American Writers at their annual 
Award Dinner, held at the Palmer House in Chicago. The feature 
of this enjoyable occasion was the presentation of a one thousand 
dollar awaid to the young novelist, William Maxwell—a record 
literary prize for the middle west, and one of the largest anywhere. 
In addition to this, a contribution of one hundred dollars was made 
to Poetry. Mrs. James Cooney, the president, gave a brief and 
eloquent talk on the importance of cultural values in these times; 
and the guests of honor, most of whom spoke for about a minute 
apiece, were deftly introduced by the toastmistress, Mrs. Samuel 
James. We acknowledge with pleasure the good wishes of this 
society, which is one we are particularly proud to have on our 
list of Guarantors. It has distinguished itself for result-producing 
activity without fanfare, for wisdom and adventurousness in its 
prize awards, and for throwing an annual party in refreshing 
contrast to the usual grim event. 

Good occasional poems are sufficiently uncommon to demand 
notice. We congratulate Mount Holyoke College for having inspired, 
on the occasion of its recent centennial, the lively sequence of 
Hundred Year Poems by Roberta Teale Swartz. These poems, 
which have been issued in brochure, are full of vivid and spontane- 
ous lines; their unforced gaiety is the best tribute that could be 
paid to a college by a poet graduate. The closing verses have a 


general application 
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“Your health, Mount Holyoke—those who know the rule, 
Text, method, fundamentals, but profess 

A college is a place where someone learns 

Unfolding his own answers, like the ferns.” 


The Radio Division of the Federal Theatre has inaugurated a 
series of weekly programs, “Exploring the Arts and Sciences,” on 
Fridays at 9:45 P.M. over WQXR. One of the recent broadcasts, 
entitled “New Poetry Coming of Age,” was devoted to an inter- 
view with Sydney Salt, author of Christopher Columbus and Other 
Poems. Mr. Salt diagnosed the modern poet’s dilemma as follows: 
“The younger poets sacrificed too readily the metaphysical prob- 
lems in poetry, the inner meaning and struggle of man, for the 
actual conflict in its more outward forms; just as the elder 
poets persist in sacrificing the actual scene for metaphysical implica- 
tions. Today we find the actual world at variance with the inner 
vision of man—the basic equilibrium of life broken. And these 
two camps represent the split in our life. But man’s primal hunger 
is for unity in life, in other words for vision and action to be 
whole. . . . It is not a new struggle, although perhaps a more 
bitter one, between the old and the new, and what must emerge 
is a synthesis.” 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


WINFIELD TOWNLEY scoTT, of Providence, R. I., was born in 1910 
in Haverhill, Mass., went to Brown University, worked for a time 
on the editorial staff of The Providence Journal, and received our 
Guarantor’s Prize in 1935. A book of his poems, Biography for 
Traman, was published last year by Covici-Friede. 

H. B. MALLALIEU, of England, is one of the young poets mentioned 
by D. S. Savage in his London letter, printed in our February issue. 
Mr. Mallalieu’s work has appeared in The Nation, Left Review, 
The Listener, Twentieth Century Verse, etc. He has not yet pub 
lished a volume. 

LEONORA SPEYER, who divides her time between New York and 
the Black Forest, is a well-known contributor, the author of several 
books of poems including Fiddler’s Farewell and Naked Heel. She 
was awarded the Pulitzer prize in 1926. 

DAVID CORNEL DEJONG was born in Holland and brought to this 
country at the age of 13. After leaving his home in Grand Rapids, 
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Mich., he attended Duke and Brown Universities, and has since 
lived in New York City and Providence, R. I., where he collaborated 
in editing the verse magazine, Smoke, Recently awarded a Houghton 
Mifflin Fellowship, he is now working on a novel. 

GEORGE MARION O’DONNELL was born in Midnight, Miss., in 1914, 
has contributed verse and prose to Poetry, The Southern Review, 
etc., and is the author of Return and Other Poems (Alcestis Press) 
with an introduction by John Crowe Ransom. 

CHARLES MALAM, a native of Vermont, was educated at Middle- 
bury College and attended Oxford on a Rhodes scholarship. He is 
the author of two books of poems, Spring Plowing and Upper 
Pasture. Present domicile, Astoria, L. I. 

SYDNEY SALT is a Philadelphian who after “considerable wandering 
of the states” now lives in New York City. He has published two 
books of poems, Thirty Pieces, and the recent Christopher Columbus. 

WILLIAM STEPHENS, born in Utah, has been a salesman, a laborer, 
a newspaper editor, etc., and is now working in Chicago on 
Esquire-Coronet. 

THOMAS W. DUNCAN, of Des Moines, Ia., was born in 1905 and 
educated at Harvard, has worked on newspapers and trouped the 
middle west as an actor. Author of a successful novel, O Chatauqua, 
as well as 2 book of poems, Elephants at War. 

In addition to Mr. Mallalieu, the following poets appear here 
for the first time: 

BORIS TODRIN is a native and resident of Brooklyn. In 1937 he 
was graduated from Columbia, where he is now doing advanced 
work. As an undergraduate, he edited The Columbia Review 
and received several awards for poetry. A book of his poems, 7 Men, 
will be published in the fall by Putnam’s. 

TOM BOGGS, editor, journalist, and radio commentator, was born in 
Pittsburgh in 1905, and now lives in New York. Author and com- 
piler of several books, including the recent anthology 51 Neglected 
Lyrics, he is at present editing Lyrics in Brief, a collection of 
little-known lyrics from longer poems. 

FLORENCE DICKINSON STEARNS, of Richmond, Va., has had a varied 
career as journalist, advertising writer, teacher of verse technique, 
and as a contributor of poems to many magazines, including Voices, 
The Lyric, The Saturday Evening Post, etc. For three years she 
was president of the Poetry Society of Virginia. : 

KERKER QUINN is on the English faculty of the University of 
Illinois. He was editor of the literary quarterly, Direction, and has 
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contributed poetry and criticism to The Yale Review, The Virginia 
Quarterly, The New Republic, etc. 

THELMA PHLEGAR, of Bluefield, Va., is at present teaching English 
and doing graduate work at Ohio State University. Her poems have 
appeared in a number of magazines and anthologies. 

All but one of this month’s prose writers are familiar contributors 
to PoETRY: 

STANLEY J. KUNITZ, now resident in New Hope, Pa., is well known 
as poet and critic. He is editor of The Wilson Bulletin for Librarians 
and the author of a book of poems, Intellectual Things. LAWRENCE 
LEIGHTON, a new contributor, was born in Portland, Me., in 1904, 
and is now teaching Greek and Latin at Harvard. Some of our 
readers will remember his critical articles in The Hound and Horn. 
WILLARD MAAS, who has appeared frequently here as a poet, is the 
author of Fire Testament. He lives in New York City. REUEI 
DENNEY, of Buffalo, is also well known as a poet, though he appears 
for the first time in our prose section. WILLIAM GILMORE, a native of 
Evanston, IIl., was educated at Harvard, and was formerly on the 
staff of The Brooklyn Eagle. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Land of the Free, by Archibald MacLeish. Harcourt, Brace & Co 
Said Before Sunset, by Frederick Mortimer Clapp. Harper & Bros. 


The Fountain and the Bough, by Eileen Hall. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


Hawk on the Wind, by August Derleth. Ritten House, Philadelphia. 

Saul King of Israel, by Victor S. Starbuck. University of No. 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 

White Moment, by Mabel Posegate. Dorrance & Co 

Breath of the Spirit, by Siste. Maura. Macmillan Co., Toronto. 


Songs by the Wayside, by Stanton A. Coblentz. Wings Press, N. Y. 
ANTHOLOGIES: 


American Naval Songs and Ballads, edited by Robert W. Neeser 
Yale Univ. Press. 

The Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation, edited by T. F. 
Higham and C. M. Bowra. Oxford Univ. Press 
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